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ON SPINAL AND SPINO-GANGLIAL 
IRRITATION. 


By W. R. Wuartrton, Esq. of Man- 


chester. 


Tuts is a practical dissertation, of 
considerable length and much me- 
rit, published in the North of Eng- 
land Medical Journal, on a disease 
which has lately attracted a good 
deal of notice, but not more than it 
deserves. The author of this pa- 
er says, that the authority of Mr. 
ott’s name and opinion has, un- 
fortunately, put a stop to inquiry 
respecting diseases of the spine— 
most surgeons after his time con- 
cluding at once that all forms of 
spinal disease sprung from the same 
strumous source—caries of the 
vertebre. Hence, he thinks, our 
diagnosis has been attended with 
confusion—our plans of treatment 
sometimes useless, sometimes even 
injurious. ‘* No person, for in- 
stance, in these days, thinks of cur- 
ing lateral curvature through the 
medium of caustic issues, while, on 
the other hand, caries is but seldom 
treated without them.” After 
making a quotation from Copeland, 
where that surgeon regards pain on 
pressure, or increased sensibility to 
external heat, as indicative of spi- 
nal disease, Mr. Whatton observes 
as follows :-— 
‘In the early stages of caries, 
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as well as of lateral curvature, acute 
pain on pressure of the spinous 
processes of the vertebre is rare, 
and when any great degree of in- 
creased sensation does exist in 
these parts, during the progress of 
the former disease, it does not oc- 
cur until the bodies of the vertebra 
are considerably affected, until the 
curve is formed, or until the pro- 
cesses have partaken, in common 
with other neighboring parts, in 
the consequences of the disorder. 

In cases of Spinal Irritation, on 
the contrary, this symptom is always 
one of the first and most constant, 
and it was in such cases, I appre- 
hend, that the application of heat 
produced the severe uneasiness 
spoken of by Mr. Copeland. That 
gentleman constantly made use of 
this expedient, afterwards, for the 
detection of the early symptoms in 
cases of diseased Spine indiscrimi- 
nately, and hence it followed, ‘ that 
he was unable to reduce the result 
to any given rules ; and that some- 
times he expected a great degree 
of pain, and it did not occur, while 
at other times it took place where 
he least expected it.’ 

In those diseases commonly 
termed psoas abscess, also, whether 
arising from affection of the liga- 
ments of the Spine, or of the inter- 
vertebral fibro-cartilages, or from 
caries of the bodies of the vertebre 
themselves, there is scarcely ever 
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326 Mr. Whatton on 
any acute pain referable to the 
spinous processes of the back ; and 
the symptoms are not unfrequently 
so very equivocal, that the true na- 
ture of the complaint is often over- 
looked or mistaken. 

In many cases of caries, indeed, 
the patients do not experience suffi- 
cient uneasiness, at the time of the 
setting-in of the complaint, to in- 
duce them to notice their situation ; 
and instances have occurred to me, 
in which the usual symptoms had 
been so entirely unnoticed, that 
there was no suspicion of the com- 
plaint existing, previous to the ac- 
tual discovery of the curvature.— 
Not so, however, in Irritation of 
the nerves of the Spine. 

In the writings of Messrs. Bayn- 
ton, Wilson, Harrison, Shaw, and 
Dods, I do not perceive any notice 
of this affection ; and it is not im- 
probable that, as these gentlemen 
wrote expressly on the lateral cur- 
vature, they did not think it neces- 
sary to direct their attention to 
the various diagnostic appearances 
which characterize Spinal Irritation, 
or that it had escaped their observa- 
tion altogether as a separate form of 
disease, and had, perhaps, in some 
instances, even been taken for the 
earlier stages of distortion. 

However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that there does exist a wide 
difference between these two forms 
of disease, each originating in a se- 
parate and distinct tissue, assuming 
a distinct type, and being followed 
by different sequels. 

In cases of Irritation, the most 
prominent and characteristic symp- 
tom is the highly painful sensation 
produced by pressure on the points 
of the vertebra, in that division of 
the spine where the disease is sup- 
posed to reside ; and this symptom 
1s never wanting. Its occurrence 


is tobe explained, I presume, by 
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the supposition that the irritation 
has already extended itself along 
the posterior nervous twigs, supply- 
ing the processes and arches of the 
vertebre, and the numerous mus- 
cles and ligaments attached to them ; 
—and its early appearance is easily 
understood, when we recollect that 
these twigs are the first which are 
given off by the lateral nerves on 
either side, and arise immediately 
from the spot implicated in the in- 
flammation. There is another re- 
markable difference to be noticed 
with regard to this form of disease 
of the Spine. While cases of caries 
occur indifferently in the Spines of 
either sex, those of Irritation, like 
lateral curvature, are found chiefly 
among females. Of several hun- 
dred cases, which I have had op- 
portunities of examining, I have not 
seen more than half a dozen occur- 
ring in male patients.” 

Mr. W. is not aware that any 
particular method of education, any 
kind of study, or any position of the 
body, predisposes to this complaint. 
He has met with it as frequently in 
the middle and lower classes of life 
as among the fashionable classes— 
among married females, the mothers 
of families, as among single ladies 
—rarely among girls. The young- 
est patient was thirteen years of age, 
and the oldest fifty. He has never 
seen it prove fatal. We shall now 
proceed to the— 


Symptomatology. 

‘¢ In slighter cases, the symptoms 
are mild and intermittent, .and the 
patients are able to attend to their 
various avocations, without much 
pain or uneasiness : and it is only 
when attention has been excited, by 
inquiry into the nature of their com- 
.plaint, that they become aware of 
the extent of the disorder. 

Irregular shoeting pains in the 
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limbs, and in the integuments and 
muscles of the chest and abdomen ; 
occasional headach and loss of ap- 
petite ; tremblings, and obscure un- 
easiness over the shoulders and 
down the back ; with a general de- 
bility and disinclination to exertion 
or exercise, are the signs by which 
this form of the disease has usually 
manifested itself. 

In the more urgent cases, the 
uneasiness becomes fixed and con- 
stant; the tremors are alarming, 
and the severe darting and lancinat- 
ing pains over the m and abdo- 
men, and through the limbs, are 
harassing and intolerable. Some- 
times the cases had become pro- 
tracted in their duration, and the 
patients had suffered for months 
under the most aggravated forms of 
the complaint, without any suspicion 
having been excited as to its real 
nature and origin ;—and, in other 
instances, mistaken views of the 
disease had subjected them to vari- 
ous kinds of treatment, totally un- 
necessary, and, generally, quite 
inadequate to the removal of the 
complaint. In all these cases, 
however, there was one symptom, 
which, as far as my own experience 
has gone, has never been absent ;— 
and that is a tenderness, upon pres- 
sure, in some part or parts of the 
spinal column. 

In the slight cases, this pain is 
not so urgent as to cause much dis- 
tress, and the pressure can be borne 
without any great suffering or dis- 
turbance ; in others, the tenderness 
and excitement are so great, that, 
in running the finger along the spine, 
the instant the irritable spot is ar- 
rived at, the patient starts from un- 
der the pressure, and a degree of 
anguish is occasioned, so exquisite 
and excruciating, as frequently to 
produce the most violent spasms, 
which either go off gradually in re- 
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peated faintings, or subside into pe- 
riodical and less painful dartings 
along the nerves running from the 
part which has been subjected to 
examination. 

The darting pains correspond, in 
a remarkable manner, with the ori- 
gin of the irritated nerves, and are 
very frequently found to strike 
through the chest, and to produce 
an acute smarting over the ribs and 
sternum, and throughout the neigh- 
boring parts, where those nerves 
distribute their ramifications, and 
supply energy and sensation, = __ 

Every part of the Spinal Cord is 
subject to the disease : sometimes 
it is observed to fix itself upon one 

ortion, gl sometimes on another ; 
Pore is found existing in 
different portions, and occasionally 
over the whole column. 

When the upper cervical nerves 
are affected by the irritation, the 
seat of the pain is most usual] 
found in the suboccipital and lateral 
region of the cranium ; the muscles 
of the face and the integuments of 
the neck are also affected; and 
there .is a considerable degree of 
stiffness and inability to move the 
head and jaws. I have now and 
then met: with a case where the 
pain has extended from the back 
part of the head, in a direct line 
over the skull, to the forehead, in- 
dicating a diseased state of the 
nerves supplying the occipital and 
frontalis muscles. When the af- 
fection fixes itself in the lower cer- 
vical portion of the Spine, the dis- 
ease is generally announced by se- 
vere darting pains and cramps in 
the course of the axillary and bra- 
chial nerves, and along the upper 
and fore-arm, and by burning sensa- 
tions, and aching of the muvuscles 
enveloping the shoulder joint, and 
upper and lateral parts of the chest. 
The severity of the pain is some- 
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times observed to fall upon the 
fore parts of the thorax, and to ex- 
teud itself to the breasts ; the glands 
of which become very painful to 
the touch, and are sometimes indu- 
rated and enlarged. This painful 
state of the glands of the breasts 
occurs as frequently in married fe- 
males as in single women, and I 
have not perceived anything to in- 
dicate a suspicion that one class of 
females is more liable to its attacks 
than another. 

In these affections of the upper 


extremities and chest, there is usu- 


ally a preternatural degree of lassi- 
tude and debility, frequent sighing, 
tremblings, and nervous dip : 


and sometimes also the™mrists and 
hands are benumbed, avd do not 
admit of their usual facility of direc- 
tion. When the first Frision of 
the dorsal nerves forms the seat of 
the malady, we have the same pain- 
ful shootings along the course of the 
anterior branches supplying the in- 
tercostal muscles, and edges of the 
ribs and sternum, and the upper 
parts of the epigastrium ; and great 
soreness and aching in the ramifica- 
tions of the posterior branches 
which go to the integuments and 
muscles behind the chest. 

In the lower division, there is 
great pain around the abdomen and 
over the stomach; a feeling of 
soreness and smarting along the 
ribs ; tightness around the chest, 
with frequently a considerable de- 
gree of loss of sensation and energy 
in the intercostal muscles. These 
latter symptoms, with consequent 
dyspnoea, and a burning sensation 
over the sternum, and at the point 
of the xyphoid cartilage, are,. I 
think, never absent in well-marked 
cases of irritation of the dorsal 
nerves. 

Atony of the abdominal muscles, 
causing much uneasiness and diffi- 
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culty in expelling the contents of 
the bladder and rectum, is a cons 
stant symptom ; and irregular pains, 
and semetimes partial paralysis in 
the integuments covering the lateral 
parts of the belly and thighs. 

In the lumbar nerves, we have 
severe aching in the region of the 
loins, soreness over the skin and 
muscles of the genital organs and 
upper part of the thighs ; painful 
and spasmodic dartings along the 
crural nerves, and down to the an- 
kles and feet, with trembling, un- 
steadiness, and loss of power, simi- 
lar to what is observed in the upper 
extremities. And in affections of 
the sacral nerves, the sacro-spinates 
and glutei muscles are found to 
partake in the disease, and the 
parts in the neighborhood of the 
perineum. 

In some acute cases of Irritation 
of the roots of the Spinal Nerves, 
or in thosé that have become chro- 
nic, the disease is very frequently 
seen to extend itself through the 
medium of the communicating 
branches, to the ganglial system ; 
and in addition, therefore, to those 
symptoms, which have just been 
enumerated, we have others, con- 
sisting chiefly of irregular and spas- 
modic action of the involuntary 
muscles, and of the perverted func- 
tions of those organs and viscera, 
which derive their nervous energy 
from the ganglia to which the irri- 
tation has been continued. 

When the disease has been car- 
ried from the spinal nerves of the 
upper part of the neck, by the cor- 
respondent branches of communi- 
cation, to the cervical ganglia, the 
chief additional symptoms are vio- 
lent and stabbing headachs, painful 
throbbings of the carotid and-tem- 
poral arteries, and a fixed and 
heavy pain at the base of the skull, 
sometimes extending itself by the 
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mastoid process, under the angle 
of the jaws, to the fore part of the 
neck. 

When the middle half and lower 
portion of these nerves are in a 
state of irritation, or when the dis- 
ease extends itself throughout the 
whole of the cervical spine, as is 
sometimes the case, the inflamma- 
tory excitement is communicated 
in like manner to the cervical gan- 
glia, and thence downwards to the 
cardiac nerves and cardiac plexus. 

From this division of the gangli- 
al system are furnished nervous 
branches going to the heart and 
lungs, to the aorta and the large 
bloodvessels of the parts situated 
within the thorax, and others which 
supply the involuntary muscles of 
these parts with their nervous ener- 
gy. The heart and great blood- 
vessels are affected by irregular and 
spasmodic action ; and are subject 
to various morbid and highly pain- 
ful sensations ; there is frequently 
severe aching and distress in the 
act of inflating the lungs, and a re- 
markable sensation of paralytic de- 
pression in the attempt to expel the 
air. Any of these symptoms readi- 
ly occur when the patient has been 
alarmed by a sudden or unexpected 
occurrence, or when she has been 
hurried by any little increase of 
exercise or mental application. 

As the disease advances, these 
symptoms are more frequent, more 
strongly marked, and are less easily 
removed. ‘The intervals of free- 
dom from the complaint gradually 
contract, until at last the patient 
becomes so irritable, and suffers 
such severe and continual pain, that 
her spirits are worn down, and she 
becomes weary of existence. 

Should the disease have arisen 
in the dorsal region of the spine, 
the same affection extends itself to 


that division of the ganglial system 


which gives off nerves to the organs 
and viscera of the abdomen. The 
solar plexus wholly, the semilunar 
ganglia singly, or the splanchnic 
nerves and thoracic ganglia, appear 
in these cases to be affected by the 
malady : all those parts, indeed, of 
the abdominal cavity in succession, 
which receive energy from the solar 
plexus, or its secondary ganglia, 
are more or less subjected to the 
irritation. The diaphragm, sto- 
mach, liver and spleen, and the 
large and small intestines, and kid- 
neys, as their appropriate ganglia 
are afiected, become, in their turn, 
or together, liable to the encroach- 
ments of the disease. 

If the stomachic plexus be the 
seat of the disease, we have painful 
depression at the region of the pre- 
cordia, especially after taking food ; 
tenderness on pressing the stomach ; 
difficult and incomplete digestion, 
attended with flatulence and preter- 
natural distention ; a feeling of anx- 
iety about the heart, periodical and 
violent palpitations, and vertigo. 
These impressions being carried, 
through the medium of the cerebro- 
spinal connexions, to the brain, are 
frequently productive of sudden and 
distressing terrors and alarins, and 
the patients are occasionally tortur- 
ed by the fear of apoplexy or some 
other fatal disease, of which, howe- 
ver, there is no real or perceptible 
indication. 

The secretions of the stomach 
are greatly perverted ; the gastric 
fluid becomes sour and unfit for the 
perfect solution of food ; and when- 
ever an attempt is made by the pa- 
tient to extricate the nauseous air, 
which is plentifully formed, large 
quantities of acid watery fluid are 
brought up, and temporary relief is 
obtained from the removal of the 
distention and acrimony. 

The biliary secretion in all proba- 
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bility too undergoes similar changes; 
and although the liver, perhaps, may 
not be endowed with a degree of 
sensation equal to that of the other 
viscera of the abdomen, yet severe 
pain in that organ is occasionally 
detected accompanying affections 
of the secondary ganglia of the cen- 
tral plexus. 

he large and small intestines, 
when the mesenteric plexuses form 
the seat of the disease, are visited 
with severe twistings, and painful 
distentions, most frequently extend- 
ing over the region of the colon, 
and producing intolerable anguish 
and distress. The sensibility of 
these organs is also very often per- 
verted, the filaments sent off by 
these plexuses to the intestines be- 
ing exceedingly numerous and high- 
ly susceptible. 

In an extension of the disease 
from the lumbar nerves to the low- 
er division of the ganglial system, 
we have painful affections of the 
kidneys and uterus. The men- 
strual discharges are commonly in- 
terrupted, and generally profuse, 
especially when the complaint has 
been of some duration.” 

We could not abbreviate, with- 
out injury, the foregoing sympto- 
matology, and have therefore given 
a long extract, in the author’s own 
words. We shallnext advert to the 


Treatment. 

In common cases of spinal irri- 
tation the treatment is very simple. 
Abstraction of blood from the part 
where tenderness has been disco- 
vered, by leeches or cupping, ge- 
nerally affords relief ; and this is to 
be repeated, at intervals of three or 
four days, if the pains should return, 
oras often as may be judged neces- 
sary. When the more urgent unea- 
siness has subsided, a small blister 
on each side of the affected verte- 
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bre, or a single larger one, above 
or below them, will be found bene- 
ficial. These must be repeated 
from time to time. Blisters are 
generally applied to the spine too 
soon after leeching, by which ir- 
ritation is increased rather than al- 
layed. 

‘In recent and slight cases, a 
single bleeding, or the application 
of a blister, will frequently succeed 
in effectually removing the disease ; 
and I have known several instances 
where the complaint had been mis- 
understood, and had existed many 
months, and even years, which 
have given way without difficulty, 
when the curative means were ap- 
plied to the true seat of the irrita- 
tion, instead of the nervous fila- 
ments, which are the seat only of 
the distant symptoms. Some sim- 
dle aperient medicine may be given, 
with a view of restoring the proper 
functions of the stomach and bow- 
els, if it should be required, but 
more than this does not appear ne- 
cessary ; the depletion and blisters 
almost always proving sufficient for 
the removal of the irritation, and 
the restoration of the healthy func- 
tions following as a matter of course, 
as soon as the part has been pro- 
perly relieved. 

‘In the Spino-ganglial Irritation 
the same means are to be had re- 
course to, and it is necessary to at- 
tend, during the progress of the 
cure, to the state of the irregular 
secretions. In some cases, where 
the patient suffers from severe car- 
dialgia, and is troubled with acid 
and flatulent eructations, I have 
generally been in the habit of pre- 
scribing the carbonate of soda or 
potass pretty freely, along with 
some simple bitter infusion ; and in 
others, where restlessness and fe- 
verish excitement are urgent, they 


have been allayed by the use of the 
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liquor acetatis ammonie, and small 
doses of opium and the submuriate 
of mercury. 

Where the fixed pains have en- 
tirely subsided, but where there yet 
reinains a sufficient degree of unea- 
siness to disturb the comfort of the 
patient, I have had recourse, as 
advised by Mr. Teale, to the use 
of some stimulant embrocation, 
which is directed to be rubbed over 
the spine occasionally ; such as the 
jiniment. subcarb. ammonie, or 
camphorated oil with spirit of tur- 

entine. These applications keep- 
ing up a degree of stimulus or mo- 
derate counter-irritation, have been 
productive of very good effects. 
The flesh-brush, mustard poultice, 
or warm fomentation, will likewise 
answer very well. 

Any debility consequent on the 
necessary depletion will soon be 
remedied by a gradual return to 
improved diet ; and if any loss of 
appetite remain, the sulphate of 
quinine, or some of the preparations 
of iron, may be useful; except, 
however, in chronic cases, or in 
some debilitated constitutions, these 
will seldom be required, and unless 
due attention have previously been 
“directed to the state of the spine, 
they are inefficient and useless.” 

Some cases are detailed in illus- 
tration of the precepts here laid 
down, but we do not deem it ne- 

‘cessary to insert any of them in 
this place. 


II. 


Communicated for the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 


THE TRUE VALUE OF OSSEOUS 
GELATINE, FOR FOOD. 


Mr. Epitor—lI was always among 
those who believe that men, like 
plants, to flourish well must be 


well nourished. It has not been, 
therefore, without some incredulity, 
I have read accounts, from time to 
time, of new methods of abstract- 
ing food from substances not here- 
tofore used for such purposes. 
Among these, the two most promi- 
nent are those which you have 
noticed in your work, for procur- 
ing nutritive gelatine from bones, 
and making bread from sawdust. 
The latter came from good authori- 
ty, but I must say of the proposi- 
tion, that no degree of fame in the 
person who brought it forward can 
give currency to such an improba- 
bility ; but, on the other hand, such 
a suggestion will be apt to drag 
the author after it to the unenviable 
place where it is destined to rest. 

The former proposition came 
from M. D’Arcet, who favored the 
public with a book on the subject ; 
and his system being plausible, 
gained favorites among those in 
power. Saving of expense was its 
charm, and it could hardly have 
had a stronger. It was adopted in 
several of the French hospitals, 
where convalescents were fed on 
the gelatine extracted from the 
bones of all sorts of animals. The 
biscuits, which are made from this 
substance in a method described by 
M. D’Arcet in one of his pam- 
phlets, were substituted for those 
of flour, so that the far-famed gela- 
tine took the place of vegetable as 
well as all other animal food. Nor 
was it the sick alone or convales- 
cents who were put upon this diet : 
stout men with stout hearts also 
were starved upon it ; the soldiers 
who composed the expedition 
against Algiers, were fed upon it ; 
and their success was regarded as 
evidence of the power of la gela- 
tine. 

It seems after all that when put 
to the test of direct experiment, this 
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substance is not quite so potent a 
remedy for hunger and leanness as 
the pure-minded and philanthropic, 
but i humbly conceive over zealous, 
discoverer, would have us suppose. 
A medical student, M. Donné, has 
communicated to the Royal Socie- 
ty of Paris, an account of some ex- 
periments in which the true nou- 
rishing power of this substance was 
tried, and he was led to them by 
an impression that the subject is an 
important one, and that an attempt 
to settle the question is a duty we 
owe to the lower classes. He be- 
gan by taking, every morning, as 
of the M. D’Arcet 
considers equal to two basins of 
good meat broth, with three ounces 
of bread. The quantity was gra- 
dually increased to the amount of 
ten basins. The gelatine was dif- 
ferently seasoned and flavored each 
day, so as to prevent it from excit- 
ing nausea or disgust. During the 
week in which M. Donné confined 
himself to this diet, he experienced 
constant sinking and feebleness, and 
lost two pounds in weight. The 
next week he took, instead of gela- 
tine, five or six bowls of ordinary 
meat broth, and four or five ounces 
of bread daily, and regained an 
ounce and a half of his lost weight. 
Similar experiments were tried 
on two dogs, with similar results. 
It seems then, after all, that we 
must exercise reason and modera- 
tion in forming a just estimate of 
this as well as of every other novel 
proposition. Gelatine is unques- 
tionably not entirely destitute of 
nutritive qualities ; but that it will 
ever take the place of beef and 
mutton, or can be safely used as a 
substitute for broth or soup maigre, 
is not at all probable. 
Not having seen in your Journal 
any notice of the experiments of 


M. Donné, I have taken it‘on me 
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thus to apprise the profession of 
them. Respectfully, yours, M.D. 
Boston, January, 1832. 


HII, 
ON A DISEASE RESEMBLING GOUT. 
Communicated for the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 


By Epw. G. Davis, M.D. 


NoTWITHSTANDING some circum- 
stances which ally this disease to 
other forms of arthrosia, it is, I be- 
lieve, a generally received opinion 
that true gout is a disease sui gene- 
ris, having little resemblance to or 
connection with any other com- 
plaint. Among the circumstances 
considered as peculiar t6 gout are 
its disposition to recur in parox- 
ysms, its tendency to fix itself on 
the small joints, and its connection 
with internal and gastric disorder. 
It is also viewed as generally con- 
nected with hereditary predisposi- 
tion. Some observations I have 
made have served to convince me 
that gout is less distinct than Is ge- 
nerally supposed, and that an affec- 
tion agreeing with it in some parti- 
culars, which are supposed to dis- 
tinguish it from rheumatism, but 
not affecting the small joints, and 
unconnected with hereditary pre- 
disposition, is of somewhat frequent 
occurrence. What is the nature 
of the complaint to which I allude 
will be best understood by an ac- 
count of some of the cases in which 
I have met with it. 

Two years since I was requested 
to visit a gentleman about thirty 
years of age, whom I found affect- 
ed as follows. The skin over his 
right inner ankle was red, tense, 
tender and painful to an extent _ 
haps of ten or twelve square inches, 
so that he was obliged to refrain | 
from walking, and to keep his foot 
supported on a chair. There was 
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no local cause to account for the 
state of the parts, nor was he sub- 
ject to rheumatism. He had lived 
somewhat freely, eating and drink- 
ing and indulging himself without 
reserve, and not long before had 
been troubled with a venereal affec- 
tion. He had applied leeches, 
which appeared to aggravate the 
state of the parts. I recommended 
to him to change his diet to a very 
simple one, and to take colchicum. 
He took the vinum colch. for three 
or four days, so as to afiect his 
bowels, and lived on light vegetable 
food. Under this treatment the 
state of the parts improved. He 
then began to ride out, and engage 
somewhat in business, so that he 
nearly discontinued medicine. He 
gradually recovered, however, with- 
out any other treatment. 

During the same summer a man 
applied to me with an affection 
nearly similar. The ankle was 
stiff and painful, with an erythema- 
tous blush extending over a consi- 
derable space of the side and front 
of the foot. He was a mechanic, 
whose occupation was perfectly se- 
dentary, giving no exercise whate- 
ver to the muscles, and who was 
a free liver, though not as I believe 
at all intemperate. I cannot speak 
positively as to the course of treat- 
ment pursued in this case, as the 
man did not continue under my 
care. I saw him occasionally, so 
as to satisfy myself that the local 
means which were employed had 
no material effect, and that he was 
gradually cured by means of low 
diet, not employed expressly as a 
therapeutic agent, but incidental to 
the remedies used. The case was 
tedious, and he did not regain his 
previous healthy appearance. 

A woman, generally in good 
health, but very corpulent and _in- 


dulging freely, was attacked with 
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violent pains and swelling about the 
ankle joint of one foot. This was 
in some measure relieved by local 
remedies, such as fomentations, &c. 
She was then ordered colchicum, 
of which she took a large quantity, 
say a drachm in a day in powder, 
with little effect. The wine of 
colchicum was then tried at about 
two drachms at a dose, which pro- 
duced its specific effects of vo- 
iting and purging, with prompt re- 
lief to the symptoms. 

In May, 1831, I was applied to 
by a young gentleman on account of 
a swelling in the foot, which he said 
appeared very bad, and was then 
rendering his ankle stiff, although 
he had walked without much incon- 
venience for the two days which 
had elapsed since it made its ap- 
pearance. Onexamination a blush 
appeared to surround the affected 
ankle, extending to a considerable 
distance. The redness disappeared 
on pressure with the finger. The 
part was neither very tender, nor 
extremely painful, although this was 
the close of a day during which he 
had attended to his business as 
usual. There was in fact much 
less pain than ordinarily attends 
rheumatism when at all severe. In 
explaining his situation, he told me 
that he had formerly been in much 
more active habits than at present ; 
that for five or six months he had 
been confined to a desk through the 
whole day, with only a sufficient 
interval allowed him to go to his 
dinner ; that he lived well, and 
drank considerable quantities of ci- 
der ; that he had no diarrhoea, and 
Was not conscious of any gastric ir- 
ritation. f ordered him an active 
cathartic ; told him to bathe the 
limb and enclose it in flannel, to 
give it as much as possible a_hori- 
zontal position, to omit cider and 
gravies, and to exercise himself in 
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rowing the next day for three or 
four miles in the harbor. He 
faithfully followed my directions ; 
extended his boat excursion beyond 
the assigned limit, and returned 
reatly benefited by the exercise. 
he disease rapidly disappeared. 

About three weeks after the 
above, a man of feeble constitution, 
and whom I had attended in three 
successive attacks of colic, accom- 

ied with constipation, brought 
on by inactive habits and undue re- 

letion, applied to me with a swol- 
fen and painful ankle, the appear- 
ance of which was little different 
from that described in the last case, 
though the part was more tender to 
the touch. The weather of the 
preceding week had been warm, 
and he had indulged freely in the 
use of beer and cider, particularly 
the latter, taking as usual but little 
exercise. The bowels were re- 
laxed. I directed at once the 
omission of these articles, and with 
scarce any other treatment the pain 
and redness both disappeared in the 
course of twenty-four hours. 

That the above cases present a 
decided resemblance to each other, 
will not, I think, be disputed. That 
they were distinct from gout is 
equally obvious. The seat of the 
inflammation, the degree of pain, 
the duration and the want of perio- 
dical character in the attacks, are 
sufficient to establish this distinc- 
tion. The affection was not in 
either case common rheumatism. 
The pain was not as violent as in 
that disease, neither was there that 
degree of difficulty in motion with 
which rheumatism is usually ac- 
companied. It must therefore be 
considered as forming an interme- 
diate disease, possessing something 
of the character of both the others. 
The strong sympathy which was 
manifested between the part affect- 
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ed and the stomach, certainly allies 
It has often 
been remarked that gout is produc- 
ed by a state of stomach in which 
a free acid is generated ; so that 
alkaline substances, like the carbo- 
nate of soda, have enjoyed the re- 
oeana: of being almost specific. 

ithout assuming that this was the 
state of the stomach in the cases 
alluded to, it is worthy of remark, 
that the articles which appeared to 
disagree, were acids and fermenting 
substances, and it is therefore not 
improbable that the gastric disorder 
depended on the presence of this 
agent. 

Boston, Dec. 28, 1831. 
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COOPER’S LECTURES—CLOQUET’S 
ANATOMY. 

Few young men in the profession in 
this country have been so fortunate 
as to listen to the lessons in surgery, 
which, for the last thirty years, have 
fallen from the lips of Sir Astley 
Cooper; and no one will probably 
ever again sit under his instructions, 
All, however, have now an opportu- 
nity of profiting by his experience 
and gathering his instructions, ina 
cheap and agreeable form. 

It is well known that he revised 
his lectures, about the time he re- 
signed his professorship, for the pur- 
pose of publication, They were 


subsequently published in London 
under his own eye, and after having 
gone rapidly through several editions, 
were republished in this country. 
The third American edition is now 
from the press of Lilly & Wait, of 
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this city. It consists of three octa- 
vo volumes, neatly executed, and 
containing numerous colored plates 
illustrative of the text. 
of Mr. Cooper, revised by himself, 
published under his direction, and 
accompanied by the illustrations of 
cases and lithographs, require no 
words of ours to recommend them. 

From the same press has been re- 
cently issued Dr. Knox’s translation 
of Cloquet’s Anatomy ; unquestion- 
ably superior in accuracy of detail, 
and fulness of description, to any 
other work on the subject in the En- 
glish language. Dr. Knox is well 
known to be an eminent teacher of 
this science in Edinburgh, and he 
selected the great work of Cloquet 
as the best guide for his students in 
their private studies and their dissec- 
tions; and in both the selection and 
the translation of this work, he has 
received the sanction and merits the 
thanks of the profession. 

The Boston edition is in one vo- 
lume octavo, of 836 pages. 


SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF 
MEDICINE. 

Pythagoras.—The school of Py- 
thagoras, which holds so distinguish- 
ed a place in the annals of philoso- 
phy, ought not to pass unnoticed ina 
history of medicine. This philoso- 
pher has the better claim to notice 
in a medical view, as he turned the 
attention of mankind to the functions 
of the human system, and explained 
many of them with considerable suc- 
cess, He was born at Samos, tra- 
velled in Egypt and the East, and 
founded his school in Crotona in 
Italy. Many of his doctrines were 
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curious, but their extravagance has 
been in modern times greatly exag- 
gerated, His interdiction of animal 
food, about which much has been 
said, was not complete. His disci- 
ples were not permitted to eat fish, 
because, as Athenzus says, they 
were an emblem of taciturnity, which 
quality he held in peculiar esteem. 
His prohibition of beans has been at- 
tributed to many mysterious associa- 
tions, which these vegetables were 
supposed to hold, and particularly to 
the affinity which he imagined be- 
tween them and the human body. 
By some very respectable writers, 
the prohibition itself is understood 
in a metaphorical sense, as beans 
were the symbols used in voting, 
and Pythagoras discouraged his pu- 
pils from engaging in political war- 
fare. Others of his directions had a 
more obvious object. He prescrib- 
ed extreme and rigid government of 
the passions ; the value of self denial 
was carried so far among his pupils, 
that when tormented by hunger, they 
would have the most delicate dishes 
placed before them, and immediately 
removed untouched. He is said to 
have attributed extraordinary powers 
to numbers, but the fancy was carried 
much farther by his disciples than by 
himself. Aristotle, who is the best 
authority on this point, has not given 
to the science of numbers a conspi- 
cuous place in the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy. 

Pythagoras practised the art of 
medicine, and though he laid the 
greatest stress on the direct exertion 
of divine power, ov dreams, magic, 
expiations, and purifications, he em- 
ployed also the aid of physical reme- 
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dies. He attributed some remark- 
able virtues to plants. Pliuvy asserts 
that he considers the vinegar of 
squills a certain means of prolonging 
life. He recommended anise dis- 
sulved in wine against the bite of 
the scorpion; and thought that this 
article, when held in the hand, pos- 
sessed virtue in epilepsy. Both he 
and his disciples were averse to sur- 
gery, and neither practised incisions 
nor cautery, Anatomy was of course 
out of the question, as the principles 
of the Pythagoreans led them to re- 
gard with aversion even the dissec- 
tion of aniaals, 

The attention of the Pythagorean 
school was much turned to physiolo- 
gy, and particularly to the function 
of generation, Alcmeon, one of the 


- most distinguished disciples, regard- 


ed the seed as an emanation from 
the brain. This idea was no doubt 
suggested by the mental weakness 
which had been observed to result 
from the loss of this fluid. He con- 
sidered the fetus in utero as receiv- 
ing its nourishment not by the mouth 
or umbilical cord, but by the whole 
surface, which absorbed nutriment 
from that of the organ, like a sponge. 
He regarded the nutriment of the 
egg in the same light, considering 
the white a sort of milk, by which 
the yolk was nourished. His theory 
of sleep was, that it proceeded from 
the accumulation of blood in the 
large vessels, and ceased when this 
fluid came to be dispersed over the 
system. When this return does not 
take place, in consequence of a stag- 
nation, the effect is death. 

The most celebrated, perhaps, of 
the Pythagorean school, was Empe- 


docles of Agrigentum. He united, 
like the other sages of antiquity, the 
professions of law, physic and divi- 
nity. He taught temperance and 
good morals, and improved the cha- 
racter of his native city. Many of 
the exploits recorded of Empedocles 
partake of the marvellous, but pro- 
bably have their foundation in truth. 
He arrested the fatal effects of a pes- 
lilential wind, by closing the passage 
between two mountains through 
which it blew with the greatest fury. 
He delivered the city of Selinentum 
from a pestilence, by changing the 
course of a river, and thus filling up 
a morass, the exhalations of which 
had caused the disease, He pre- 
vented the ruin of Agrigentum by 
putting a stop to a storm of rain 
which threatened to inundate it, 
These wonderful exploits, and the 
extraordinary cures which he effect- 
ed, caused him to be regarded as the 
peculiar favorite of the gods, and as 
possessing a control over the course 
of nature ; and if he did not share in 
a small degree the same belief, he 
was abundantly willing to encourage 
itin others, The prevalent opinion 
with regard to the cause of his death, 
is, that he threw himself into the 
flames of Mount Etna that he might 
obtain the reputation of having been 
transported to heaven. By many 
authors, however, this story is re- 
garded as fabulous. 

Empedocles was the author of the 
doctrine which for so many ages held 
undisputed sway in the schools, that 
the material world consists of four 
elements, fire, air, earth and water. 
To the principle which unites these 
in various forms, he gave the name 
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of amity ; and to that which tends 
to separate them, and to reduce the 
world to chaos, of enmity. These 
opposite principles he supposed to 
be daily contending with each other; 
and as in consequence of the predo- 
minance of the one, order has result- 
ed from confusion, so in virtue of the 
other will the world again return to 
chaos, from which it will be awaken- 
ed after a certain lapse of time by 
the operation of the same laws. 

According to the same doctrine, 
animate as well as inanimate exist- 
ence is owing to the fortuitous con- 
course of these primary principles, 
Among the innumerable forms thus 
produced, some by their symmetry 
are fitted to be endowed with animal 
life, and therefore grow and propa- 
gate their species; while others, 
whose forms are monstrous and ill 
developed, are incapable of continu- 
ing life, and return into the chaos 
from which they had emanated. 

The most complicated forms of 
animal structure were equally traced 
by this philosopher to the influence 
of accidental causes. Empedocles 
attributed the structure of the spine 
to the disunion or fracture of a sin- 
gle bone; the alimentary canal to 
the accidental passage of a current 
of water through the body at the mo- 
ment of birth; and the opening of the 
nose to acurrent of air established 
at the same time, He thought that 
animals might be produced from the 
soil, when warmed to a certain tem- 
perature, without the intervention of 
any other cause. He considered 
vegetables as an inferior race of ani- 
mals, having the faculty of volition, 
and being susceptible of the emotions 
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of joy and grief. In view of this 
close analogy, he gave to the seeds — 
of vegetables the name of eggs, and 
considered the leaves as representing 
the hairs of quadrupeds, the feathers 
of birds, and the scales of fishes, 

His theory of respiration rested 
on the notion that nature abhorred a 
vacuum, The passage of the air in- 
to the lungs is caused by the void 
which takes place, when the embryo, 
previously surrounded by water, ts 
freed from it at the moment of birth. 
The air thus inhaled is driven out by 
the animal heat, and this alternation 
of action being continued, produces 
the phenomenon of breathing. 

Anaxagoras, the contemporary of 
Empedocles, invented the theory of 
homvidmeries, or similar parts, which 
considers all compounds as made of 
particles perfectly homogeneous or 
similar. His physiology had princi- 
pally reference to the theory of ge- 
neration. He:seems to have been 
the first who referred the difference 
of the sexes to the part of the uterus 
which the semen occupied, a theory 
which has been revived, with some 
modifications, in very recent times. 
This philosopher employed himself 
much in the dissection of animals, 
and arrived at some curious conclu- 
sions. 

Democritus of Abdera, and Leu- 
cippus, adopted the theory of atoms, 
but with some modifications, The 
atoms of Leucippus are various in 
their forms, as are the bodies which 
are formed by'their unions but in 
their quality of being indivisible, 
they have neither hardness, softness, 
color, nor any other property, Ac- 
cording to this theory, vision is pro- 
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duced by the corpuscles of bodies 
possessing their form, and impiuging 
on the organ of vision or mingling 
with its humors. Hearing and smell 
are equally produced by the impres- 
sion of the corpuscles of bodies on 
the organs of these senses. Among 
the numerous treatises said to have 
been composed by Democritus, we 
find the foilowing titkes—Epidemic 
Diseases, Regimen, Fever, and the 
Causes of Disease. 

Heraclitus, of Ephesus, consider- 
ed fire as the cause of all things. 
All bodies, according to him, owe 
their origin to the condensation or 
rarefaction of this principle. The 


condensation of fire produces air; 


that of air produces water; and that 
of water, earth. Opposite elements 
are attracted, according to this phi- 
losopher, while those of similar na- 
ture repel each other. In this idea 
he was exactly opposed to the phi- 
losophy of Empedocles. He de- 
rived soul from the evaporation of 
fire, and the soul of man from the 
soul of the world. 


THE CHOLERA. 


Every arrival from England brings 
us information that tends to increase 
the deep interest everywhere felt by 
the profession, in this absorbing sub- 
ject. The report of the existence 
of the disease in Sunderland, Eng- 
land, rests on the authority of a let- 
ter written by one of, the most re- 
spectable,, houses in Newcastle to a 
gentleman in Liverpool, and posted 


by the latter in the public newsroom™ 


of that town. Sunderland is about 
20 miles from Newcastle, and in 


Cholera. 


travelling that distance the true 
state of the case might have been 
considerably exaggerated ; but there 
is no other reason to discredit the 
account than the general tendency 
in mankind to magnify reports on 
subjects with respect to which the 
public is sensitive, and the feelings 
of every individual are morbidly 
excitable, The following is the ex- 
tract of the letter above referred to. 


“© Newcastle, Nov. 2, 1831. 

“ We are sorry to say that there is 
too much truth in the report we had 
a few days ago of the Cholera hav- 
ing been introduced into Sunderland 
by the chest of a seaman who died 
at Riga. It was then stated, that 
the widow, who opened the chest, 
had sickened. To-day we have ac- 
counts of six cases, five of which 
have proved fatal.” 


The effects of this rumor were, a 
general panic, a determination of 
several persons to leave the country 
for a season, an edict of the King in 
privy council, directing the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to prepare 
forms of prayer to be used in all the 
churches and chapels during the 
continuance of danger from cholera, 
a general belief in the contagious- 
ness of the disease, and a rigorous 
enforcement of the means deemed 
most expedient to prevent its exten- 
sion, All the drugs said to be used 
in the treatment of the malady, also 
rose suddenly in price: camphor, 
e. g. which sold before at a sum 
equal to 21 dollars, advanced in one 
day to double that price, and the day 
following to 65 dollars; and one 
holder of cajeput oil is said to have 
realized no less a sum than 56,000 
dollars by the rapid advance of that 
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reputed remedy. The report of the 
existence and fatal termination of 
these cases must have been well 
substantiated to produce results of a 
public and private nature so decided 
and unequivocal. 

A hope was however entertained 
that the cases were not those of the 
genuine continental cholera, but only 
severe attacks of the common cho- 
lera morbus, which is known to have 
been of late more than usually rife 
and fatal in England. In favor of 
this opinion, is the fact that no new 
cases were reported two or three 
days afler; but against it are the 
extreme fatality of the cases that had 
occurred, the circumstances under 
which they took place, and the sea- 
son of the year. We have only to 
add, that if it were common English 
cholera which killed five out of six, 
the fact is not very full of consola- 
tion; and if it were the Asiatic cho- 
lera, and the facts in the case are 
correctly stated, the contagiousness 
of that disease by merchandize seems 
to be proved, and the doctrine of 
quarantine nullification is at an end. 


CURE OF FEVER BY POWDER OF 
HOLLY-LEAVES. 


On the 11th of April, M. Rousseau 
announced to the Academy of Sci- 
ences of Paris, that in three distinct 
cases of recent occurrence, fever had 
been completely cured by a few 
doses, of a drachm each, of the pow- 
der of holly-leaves, diluted with half 
a glass of water. The Academy di- 
rected the Medical Committee of 
the Prix Monthyon to take cogni- 
zance of the cases. 

On the 23d of May, M. Deles- 
champs, a young chemist, announced 
that he had succeeded in obtaining a 
new vegetable matter from the bark 


_of intermittent fevers. 
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of holly, to which he had given the 
name of ilicine, and which may be 
substituted for quinia in the treatment 
It will be 
recollected that an extract of the 
bark of willow, called salicine, has 
already been suggested as a substi- 
tute for sulphate of quinia. Should 
experience prove that the qualities of 
these two matters are at all compa- 
rable to those of quinia, their low 
price will render the discoveries 
highly important to the lower class- 


es.—Juurnal of the Royal Inst. 


Lithotrity.—M. Segalas has com- 
municated to the Royal Academy of 
Medicine, the case of a man, forty- 
five years of age, who, for the relief 
of dyspepsia, caused by mental and 
physical fatigue, was restricted to a 
vegetable diet, consisting in great 
part of sorrel. Two paroxysms of 
violent nephritic colic soon super- 
vened, and frequent hematuria. A 
urinary calculus was detected by the 
lithontriptor, and it was removed at 
a single operation. Chemical ex- 
amination showed it to consist of 
oxalate of lime. M. Segalas offers 
two remarks in relation to this case < 
Ist, that the calculus, which could 
not be detected in two examinations 
with the sound, was afterwards de- 
tected with the lithontriptor; 2d, 
that lithotrity has here cured a pa- 
tient in a single sitting, who was too 
nervous to submit to lithotomy.— 
Archives Générales. 


Regeneration of the Nervous Tis- 
sue.—Several experiments have been 
recently instituted by a French phi- 
losopher, to obtain more clear and: 
satisfactory notions than we have on 
this subject. The results at which 
he has arrived are, 


1st. That when a nerve has been 
divided, the reunion of the two ends, 
which soon takes place by means of 
a whitish cellular tissue, is not suffi- 
cient to re-establish the function of 
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the nerve. 2d. That it is necessary 
that this interposed substance should 
be traversed by nervous filaments 
extending from the upper to the 
lower divided portion. 3d. That 
this restorative appears to require a 
considerable period of time before it 
is perfect, 


External Application of Lauda- 
num.—<A case is related in the Jour- 
nal de Chemie in which very serious 
narcotic symptoms were induced in 
a child two months old by the ap- 
‘a ro of cerate with 15 drops of 
audanum to an excoriation on the 
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neck, Relief was obtained by the 
removal of the cerate, and the appli- 
cation few leeches. 


Dr. Howarn’s interesting case of 
Perforation of the Stomach, will 
appear next week, 


Whole number of deaths in Boston for the 
week ending Dec. 23, 49. Males, 26—Fe- 
males, 23. Stillborn, 1. 


Of mortification, 1—consumption, 7—child- 
bed, 1—unknown, 6—croup, 4—inflammation 
on the lungs, 1—old age, 6—complication of 
diseases, 1—lung fever, 4—scarlet fever, 2— 
influenza, 6—inflammation in the bowels, 1— 
throat distemper, 1—burn, 2—debility, 2—in- 
temperance, 1—dropsy, 1—dropsy on the 
brain, 1—hooping cough, 1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOYLSTON MEDICAL PRIZE QUESTIONS. 
THE Boylston Medical Committee of Harvard University give notice that the following Prize 
Questions for the year 1832, are before the public, viz. 
Ist. ** What is the cause of Fistula Lachrymalis, and what is the best mode of treating the 


disease ? 


_ 2d. “¢ What are the circumstances in which the drinking of cold water in hot weather proves 
injurious? What are the diseases which arise from this cause, and what is the best mode of 


treating these diseases 


Dissertations on these subjects must be transmitted, post paid, to JOHN C. WARREN, 
M.D., Boston, on or before the first Wednesday of April, 1832. 

The following questions are now offered for the year 1838, viz. 

3d. ** The History of the Autumnal Diseases of New England.” 

4th. ** What Insects of the United States, and particularly in the Northern part, are capable 
of inflicting poisonous wounds? The phenomena of such wounds, and the best mode of reme- 


dying their ill consequences ? ” 


Dissertations on these subjects must be transmitted as above, on or before the first Wednes- 


day of April, 1833. 


The author of the successful Dissertation on either of the above subjects, will be entitted to 
Fifty Dollars, or a Gold Medal of that value, at his option. 

Each Dissertation must be accompanied with a sealed packet, on which shall be written 
some device or sentence, and within shall be enclosed the author’s name and place of residence. 
The same device or sentence is to be written on the dissertation to which the packet is 


attached. 


All unsuccessful dissertations are deposited with the Secretary, from whom they may be ob- 
tained if called for within one year after they are received. 


By an order adopted in the year 1826, the Secretary was directed to publish annual®y the 


following votes, viz. 


Ist. That the Board do not consider themselves as approving the doctrines contained in any 
of the dissertations to which the premiums may be adjudged. 

2d. That in case of the publication of a successful dissertation, the author be considered as 
bound to print the above vote in connexion therewith. 


Boston, August 10th, 1831. 


GEO. HAYWARD, Secretary. 


Oc>~ Publishers of Newspapers and Medical Journals, throughout the United States, are 
respectfully requested to give the above an insertion. 


Sept. 13—3te4p. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL 
IS PRINTED AND PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY, BY CLAPP AND HULL, 


At 184 Washington St. corner of Franklin St., to whom all communications must be addressed 
POST PAID. It is also published in Monthly Parts, on the Ist of each month, each Part con- 
taining the numbers of the preceding month, stitched in a cover.—T'wo volumes a year, of 420 
pages each.—Price $3,00 per annum in advance, $3,50 if not paid within three months, and 
$4,00 if not paid within the year.— Postage the same as for a newspaper. 
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